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FROM EXPERIMENT TO ACTION 


The time lag between recognition of worthwhile experiments in education and their 
general adoption has become a prime target for the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. This week State Education Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., proposed a state 
center for education experiments to act as a clearinghouse for new ideas and to 
"needle" educators by challenging old ways and stirring interest in new possibilities. 
(For review of challenging experiments now in operation, see page 3.) 





Commr. Allen outlined his plans for an experimental center at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Council of City and Village School Superintendents. 





Industry has cut its "lead time," he said, citing widespread production of tran- 
sistors only five years after their invention. World conditions today and consequent 
demands for a more highly educated people, he added, make it imperative that education 


similarly reduce the time lag between successful experimentation and wide classroom 
application. 





> The state of Utah hasn't waited for others to experiment and act. Projects, aimed 
at more effective handling of the expected 21 percent increase in enrollment during 
the next decade, have been conducted throughout Utah for several years. The results, 
just published by the Utah Foundation in New Ideas in Public Education, show great 
support for five experiments: grouping of pupils according to ability, teacher aides 
for nonteaching assignments, team teaching, use of mechanical and electronic aids, 
and merit factors in the teacher salary schedule. 








> Paying for education, experimental and otherwise, found active support from citi- 
zens in two states last week. The New Jersey Committee for School Support opened a 
campaign to double the amount of state aid to school districts, even if it means 
broad-based sales or income taxes. New Jersey has neither now. Seven state-wide 
organizations in North Carolina requested "enrichment" spending over the next two 
years that would increase the pay of teachers by almost 22 percent. Democratic guber- 
natorial nominee Terry Sanford immediately endorsed the plan. Meanwhile, New Mexico 
state and school officials are trying to solve a crucial financial headache. More 
than 40 suits attacking the state school tax have been filed by businesses that are 
protesting the taxation of firms dealing with the federal government but exempting 


those dealing only with the state. A special session of the legislature may be called 
to do away with all exemptions. 








7 San Francisco Report: A Rebuttal 


Next week in Education U.S.A.: Eight California college professors, (Stan- 
ford and U.C., Berkeley) kicked up a storm last spring with a study, supposed- 
ly limited to San Francisco school curriculum, but which actually swung hard 
at many facets of public education everywhere. Now comes the hard-hitting, 
carefully-documented reply of the Commission on Educational Policy of the Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Assn., to be released next week. Joining the CTA in the 
statement, which will be fully reported by Education U.S.A., are state-wide 
groups of school superintendents, elementary and high-school principals, 
junior college and curriculum personnel. 
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— Much of the $100 million the nation contributes each year in under- 
—————| graduate college scholarships may be unwise investments. John Holland, 


NEWS research director of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, says 
3 = 5 that too few colleges and universities control too much of the scholar- 





mamas | Ship market. Writing in the current issue of College and University, ; 
FRONT he further criticizes those who corner the scholarships with too much _ a 
reliance on test scores and grades as a measure of talent. Holland 

sums up his research: "...scholarships are awarded to students who F © 
come from above average income families and who have high scores on : 
aptitude and achievement tests and good grades in high school."' He recommends that 

institutions search for students with creative ability as well as high scholarship 

aptitude, and that a lower income level for scholarship aid be set. The concentra- 

tion of scholarships in a few colleges (3 percent, or 50 institutions, control 34 

percent of the scholarships) has special significance for Southern colleges. Of the 

50 named by Holland, only eight are below the Mason-Dixon line, which could result in 

an “intellectual denuding" of that area. The problem may be attacked by a regional 

plan to define the long-range objectives of higher education in the South. A proposal 

for a commission to set these objectives will be presented to the Southern Governors' 

Conference next Monday. 

















B® Florida is one Southern state that already has launched its own program for im- 
proving higher education. In quantity alone, Florida leads all other states. Among 
the dozen new colleges planned for opening in the U.S. this month, Florida accounts 
for half. It has a new four-year university (South Florida at Tampa), a four-year 
college, and four two-year junior colleges. Nineteen new junior colleges have been 
added since 1957 and two more four-year universities will open during the next eight 
years. The expansion is the outcome of a report to the state legislature which esti- 
mated that 170,000 students would be enrolling in state-supported colleges by 1970. 
Nationwide, only six new colleges opened last year which met accreditation standards. 





. Topeka, Kansas, voters will go to the polls soon to decide on a school bond issue 





that has the unanimous approval of the chamber of commerce. In endorsing the full @ & 
bond election, the chamber said that providing schools where the need exists is fully 
in line with the group's program to attract new industry. O 


B The time is ripe for an educational renaissance in America. So says Harold Benja- 
min, professor emeritus of education, George Peabody College, discussing the problems 
of education in An Outline of Man's Knowledge of the Modern World. This symposiun, 
edited by the late Lyman Bryson, is the current dividend of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Benjamin finds three pre-conditions necessary for a new surge in education--an 
imbalance between needs and facilities, world tensions sufficient to shake complacency, 
and new means of communication or new uses of old means of communication. The country 
now displays all three of these prerequisites, he says. Whether the renaissance oc- 
curs, he adds, will be determined by the people: "Will they fight or will they run?" 








PB The Rhode Island State Board of Education voted last week to continue its policy 
of holding closed meetings, despite a new attempt to open the board meetings to the 
public. Board member Robert Finkelstein of Woonsocket, who is leading the fight for 
open meetings, said he had given the board a survey which shows that Rhode Island is 
the only state board of education that "unequivocally excludes the press and the 
public...." 





> Education moves to the forefront in the presidential election campaign next Monday 

night when Candidates John F. Kennedy and Richard M. Nixon face a nationwide tele- 

vision audience in a debate on domestic issues. The format of the program (on CBS, 

NBC, and ABC television and Mutual radio) is in part debate, in part interrogation by 

a panel of TV and radio newsmen. Howard K. Smith of CBS will be moderator. 2 @ 
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Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
September 22, 1960 


Garroway School Story 


fii There's still time _to tune in for two of the five education reports scheduled 
for this week's "Dave Garroway Today Show." Earlier this week, "Today" covered 
schooling in Alaska, the Detroit program for high-school drop-outs, and the famed 
Joplin (Mo.) reading project. This morning (Thursday) Garroway devotes 30 minutes to 
the foreign language program in Hackensack (N.J.) elementary schools, and tomorrow 
will examine big-city educational progress as typified by the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem. Both reports involve on-the-spot film footage, plus interviews with classroom 
teachers and specialists. 
(Thursday and Friday, Sept. 22-23, 7-9 a.m. E.D.T., NBC-TV) 





For Dishonesty, Some Good Answers 


While others sit around deploring high-school cheating, Seventeen editors have 
sallied forth into corridors to do something about it. The resulting feature, "Class- 
room Cheating: Who's to Blame," is revealing and realistic. Teens in interviews 
pointed to parental and college pressures, society's moral hypocrisy, etc., but 
agreed with educators on the major factor: it all depends on the teacher. And there 
lies the hope. Examples show that honor systems help, too, when students and teachers 
cooperate to minimize temptations. There are two accompanying lists of ideas, for 
students and faculty. Altogether, it's a valuable guide to action for guidance coun- 
selors, Honor Society chapters, and student councils. 








(This article is the latest involving NEA-Magazine Publishers Association coopera- 
tion. NEA, as consultant during the researching of the story, brought together an 
educator panel to reflect opinion from across the U.S., and to weigh validity of 
Seventeen's student data. This practice aids magazines, and helps to produce respon- 
sible coverage that schoolmen can trust and put to use.) 

(October Seventeen, on newsstands now) 


Pushbuttons, Levers, and Learning 


With NEA's own report due soon on teaching machines, you'll be interested in a 
popular-audience article, "Teaching Machines," in the current Saturday Evening Post. 
This feature (longer than typical Post school pieces) is fact-packed, gives pro and 
con views in abundance. It discusses types of machines, costs, results in experi- 
mental classes, comments from businessmen, parents, and teachers. Brings out a 
crucial point--preparing programmed courses for the "magic boxes" is the costliest 
part, and is still in rudimentary stages. The story aims to stimulate public inter- 
est, but discourages haste and uninformed planning. Check it over; you may find it a 
useful roundup for interested board members, citizen groups. 

(Sept. 24 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 
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Of New Homes and New Homework 


No one knows better than Teacher that more Americans are moving these days; her 
class rollbook is proof. New families in school districts might appreciate the child- 
study column in the current Living for Young Homemakers, called "Problems of a Child 
in a New Neighborhood." 











Another Living feature, on "Pros and Cons of Homework," reminds parents that @ ! ® 
good homework policy isn't "how much," but "how."' Listed are criteria of good assign- 
ments, and suggestions for family participation. 

(October Living for Young Homemakers, on sale today) 








Tender, Loving Tutoring 


When slightly retarded children attend regular public school, their parents have 
great responsibility for pre-enrollment guidance. In "Schooling a Retarded Child," 
for Parent's, a mother tells how they worked with an "educable retarded" daughter to 
provide wide experiences, contacts with people, and chances to build vocabulary and 
simple skills. (October Parent's, on sale next week) 





The Admiral, the Doctor, and the USSR 


Steering his familiar course in the Ladies' Home Journal is Admiral Rickover 
again; this time the title is "Your Child's Future Depends on Education." True 
enough--but equations with Russia's regimented schools, and tirades on "life-adjustment" 
here don't really deal with the facts of the case. (Nothing new in this Rickover encore; 
your last. year's rebuttals are still valid here.) 








Also eyeing Russia is the Journal's Dr. Spock column, but it centers on two re- 
cent reports about child-rearing and behavior there. On the record, much less family 
tension and school misdemeanors. Difference between Spock and the Admiral--the Doctor 
faces the realities: that a state-run society has fewer personal decisions, conflicts, | 
insecurities (at the cost of liberty). (October Ladies' Home Journal, on sale today) € s 





Time for a Challenge 


Boycotting adult delegates at the White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
reporter Jane Whitbred of Woman's Day listened to teen-agers attending. Her summary, 
"A Fresh Look at Today's Youth," reveals growing student demand for idealism, a chance 
to serve society meaningfully, and an escape from materialism. 








Challenge should start even earlier, according to another WD feature, "Will Your 
Child Be a BORED Grown-Up?" It asks parents to foster a youngster's inner resources, 
and give him chances for personal discoveries--reading is noted as a major way of 
providing it. (October Woman's Day, on sale now) 





Virginia's Private Schools 


Can private schools be made to work as an escape from integration? The South is 
watching Virginia for answers to this question, says U.S. News & World Report, giving 
a city-by-city account of Virginia's private schools, run for white students only. 
"Private (Unmixed) Schools: How They're Working Out" reports on Charlottesville, 
Front Royal, Farmville, and Norfolk. (Sept. 26 U.S. News & World Report, on sale now) 
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SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW — TODAY! 


Promising experiments in education are described by Arthur Morse in Schools of 
Tomorrow--TODAY: (Doubleday, 191 pages, $1.50). Morse is an award-winning journalist 
who has written widely on educational subjects and was producer-director of the Na- 
tional Education Association's documentary film, How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports. .. As a staff producer for CBS Reports, Morse is now engaged in compiling 
an hour-length television report on new school experiments which will be presented 
Nov. 13 on the General Electric Theater. 

















The new book describes nine experiments being carried on now 
in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges across the 
country. In each instance the author gives a source for fur- 
ther information. With Ford Foundation backing, New York State 
Education Department commissioned the book. Here's a capsule 
summary, together with the name and address (in parentheses) of 
the source for further information on seven experiments: 








Team teaching at Franklin Elementary School, Lexington, Mass.: 
ee Faculty divided into three teams, each headed by a highly gifted 
Arthur Morse and experienced teacher. Next on the team are one or two senior 
teachers. Rounding out the teams are other teachers, some with 
special skills, working only part time. Clerical aides do the paperwork chores. 
Flexible grouping and scheduling of students. (Further information: SUPRAD, Harvard 
Univ., Graduate School of Education, Cambridge 38, Mass.) 








Ungraded elementary schools, Appleton, Wis.: Children are neither promoted nor 
failed; do not receive report cards. Primary and intermediate divisions have "con- 
tinuous progress programs" in which children proceed at own pace. Parent-teacher 
conferences replace report cards. "Skill cards" listing achievement record accompany 
the student as he progresses. (J. P. Mann, Supt., Appleton Public Schools, 120 East 

& Harris St., Appleton, Wis.) 


Hidden talents are sought out in the Harlem area of New York City: Special pro- 
grams at a junior high school and neighboring senior high drastically cut drop-outs 
among economically and socially deprived children; decreased juvenile delinquency, 
found unexpected academic talents. (Daniel Schreiber, Coordinator, Higher Horizons, 
N.Y. City Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.) 





Excellence in academic achievement in Evanston Township (Ill.) and Golden (Colo.) 
High Schools: Flexible administration, varied class size, grouping and scheduling to 
develop superior scholars. (J. Lloyd Trump, National Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 








Rural high schools in New York's Catskill Mountains: Cooperate to strengthen pro- 
grams of small schools. (Noble J. Gividen, Coordinator, Catskill Area Project, State 
University College of Education, Oneonta, N.Y.) 





Commercial TV facilities in Southwestern Indiana: Bring instruction to 108 schools 
in 60-mile radius of Evansville. (Glen H. Traw, Director, Southwestern Indiana Edu- 
cational Television Council, 425 Carpenter St., Evansville, Ind.) 





A fifth year of preparation for teachers at Harvard: Provides graduate work and 
teaching internships leading to degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. (Judson T. 
Shaplin, Associate Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.) 








Also included are descriptions of two older experimental programs: the Hagerstown, 
Md., closed-circuit TV teaching, and the teacher-aide plan in Bay City, Mich. 








Thomas G. O'Keefe, research director and legislative representative of 
the Ohio Education Assn. since 1947, has been named executive secretary 
of OEA, effective Jan. 1. He succeeds Walton B. Bliss, who will retire ) 
after 25 years as OEA executive secretary. »» Amos Alonzo Stagg offi- 
cially retired from coaching, Sept. 16, at the age of 98, ending a foot- 
ball era. »» Edna Donley, high-school mathematics and speech teacher, 
Alva, Okla., who was chosen McCall's "National Teacher of the Year" 
(1959), has joined the Oklahoma Education Assn. staff as director of 
professional services. »» Three Oklahoma superintendents have been 
named presidents of Oklahoma colleges: Garland Godfrey, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Durant, to Central State College, Edmond; Richard Burch, formerly superin- 
tendent, Elk City, to Cameron College, Lawton; and Al Harris, formerly superintendent, 
Clinton, to Southwestern State College, Weatherford. »»> Earl R. Boggs, dean of Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Va., has been appointed dean of the college of education, 
Univ. of West Virginia, to begin next February. >>» John W. Lederle, former political 
science professor, Univ. of Michigan, and director, Institute of Public Administration, 
is now president of the Univ. of Massachusetts. >>» G. Homer Durham, vice-president, 
Univ. of Utah, takes over presidency of Arizona State Univ., Tempe, on Oct. 1, suc- 
ceeding Grady Gammage, who died last Dec. 22 after heading ASU for 27 years. 









































i Died: Emma Scott, editor, Journal of Arkansas Education, since 1948, and assist- 
ant director of field service for the Arkansas Education Assn., Sept. 14, in Little 
Rock, after a long illness. 








PB Ten educator-candidates have filed for the office of state superintendent of 

public instruction of Washington, which Lloyd J. Andrews, candidate for Republican 
nomination for governor, will vacate next January: A.T. Van Devanter, principal, 

Ballard High School, Seattle; Louis Bruno, superintendent of schools, Pullman; John A. 
LaCoste, director, department of education, Whitworth College, Spokane; Willard A. FJ 

















Bergh, public relations director, Seattle public schools; William S. Lane, principal, 
Vashon (Island) High School; Harold L. Anderson, superintendent of schools, Thurston 
County, Olympia; John M. Howell, former state director of curriculum; Theodore P. Lyon, 
junior high-school teacher, Tacoma; Archie T.E. McCormick, school psychologist, Tacoma; 
and Henry M. Turner, Thurston County school principal and unsuccessful candidate for 
state superintendent in 1952. 




















PB Allen W. Dulles, director, Central Intelligence Agency, speaking to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, in Detroit, urged a much larger teaching of the nature and character 
of communism, beginning in the secondary schools: '"We should not be afraid to teach 
the subject.... A history of communism and of all its works would bear its own indict- 
ment of the system." 





B Edward Teller, known as "Father of the H-bomb,"' who today begins teaching an 
"Introduction to Physics" course at the Univ. of California at Los Angeles, explained 
in a press conference why he had quit his job as head of the university's radiation 
laboratory at Livermore, Calif.: ''Many years ago, long before the H-bomb, I deter- 
mined that I wanted mainly to teach and do research. Now I am going to do this.... 

I want to do research without promising that something will come of it. I want simply 
to expand our knowledge of the nucleus." 
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